HE  END  OF  THE  COLD  WAR  marked  a 
new  era  for  the  US  Army.  Recent  changes 
ranging  from  the  geopolitical  structure,  to  the  na¬ 
ture  and  role  of  the  family,  to  individual  soldier 
values  have  significantly  affected  the  US  Army.  As 
a  result,  the  21st-century  Anny  is  an  organization 
in  transition.  The  institutional  level  has  responded 
with  planned  development  and  force  moderniza¬ 
tion  efforts  that  focus  on  new  technology  and  mis¬ 
sion  roles.  Likewise,  at  the  soldier  level,  the  Army 
is  responding  by  redesigning  efficiency  reports 
and  increasing  the  length  of  basic  training.1  While 
such  changes  are  impressive,  the  Army  must  grapple 
with  the  issue  of  adequacy.  In  the  rapidly  chang¬ 
ing  post-Cold  War  enviromnent,  the  Army  cannot 
merely  react  to  change  and  risk  a  large  lag  effect; 
it  must  continue  to  pursue  a  proactive  approach 
to  change. 

One  area  strained  by  changes  in  the  nature  of  war 
is  officer  education.  The  comparatively  new,  rap¬ 
idly  changing  role  of  professional  military  officers 
necessitates  their  increased  understanding  and  ap¬ 
plication  of  sociological  concepts.  As  a  discipline, 
sociology  provides  a  systematic  method  from  which 
to  assess  and  organize  social  activity.  A  sociologi¬ 
cal  background  gives  company  grade  combat  arms 
officers  the  necessary  conceptual  skills  to  operate 
on  the  modem  battlefield  and  prepares  them  to  take 
advantage  of  advanced  professional  education  later 
in  their  careers.2  In  effect,  the  Anny  can  better  pre¬ 
pare  its  officers  for  adverse  and  changing  conditions 
associated  with  today’s  missions  by  using  specific 
collegiate  training  rather  than  relying  solely  on  in¬ 
stitutional  programs. 

Recognizing  the  dilemma  facing  today’s  military 
leaders,  the  Center  for  Strategic  and  International 
Studies  convened  a  committee  in  1997  to  assess  the 
Professional  Military'  Education  (PME)  System  and 
provide  recommendations.  The  committee  found 


Concurrent  mth  the  Army  officer’s 
changing  role  in  the  westward  expansion,  an 
intellectual  awakening  among  some  officers 
moved  the  Army  to  consider  increasing  officers’ 
study  of  the  “ theoretical  and  practiced  duties  of 
their  profession.  ”  This  push  led  to  establishing  a 
school  for  the  application  of  infantry  imd 
cavalry,  a  school  for  light  artillery  and  the  US 
Army  War  College  in  1901.  The  new  PME 
System,  established  just  before  World  War  II, 
gave  officers  a  broad  undergraduate  education 
that  continued  with  specialized  training  once 
they  entered  the  Regular  Army. 


that  “service  schools  and  colleges  must  do  more  to 
help  the  officer  corps  adapt  to  the  rapid  technologi¬ 
cal  advances  of  the  information  age  and  the  chang¬ 
ing  mission  of  the  post-Cold  War  era.”3  The  com¬ 
mittee  noted  that  an  Anny  captain  patrolling  in 
Bosnia  not  only  has  several  times  the  information 
and  advanced  technology  at  his  fingertips  than  a 
peer  might  have  had  even  a  few  years  ago  but  also 
confronts  a  far  more  complex  operational  environ¬ 
ment.  Today’s  missions  require  the  captain  to  be 
equally  peacekeeper,  negotiator,  diplomat  and  sol¬ 
dier.4  However,  while  superbly  identifying  the  di¬ 
lemma  surrounding  today’s  junior  officers,  the 
committee  stopped  short  of  linking  a  solution  to 
proposed  changes  in  the  PME  System. 

Officer  Developmenl 

In  1802  the  United  States  Military  Academy 
(USMA)  was  founded,  marking  one  of  America’s 
earliest  attempts  to  codify  Army  officer  training. 
Since  then  officer  development  has  experienced  sev¬ 
eral  significant  changes,  yet  at  the  same  time,  such 
associated  activities  remain  one  of  two  distinct  but 
mutually  supporting  components:  ethos  and  intellect. 
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LEADERSHIP 


“Ethos'’  concerns  fledgling  officers'  corporate 
identity,  developed  through  selection,  institutional 
instruction  and  informal  mentoring.5  Ideally,  it  in¬ 
stills  in  young  officers  a  sense  of  fraternity  and  a 
commitment  to  selfless  service  strong  enough  to 
endure  the  institution's  comprehensive  demands.6  hi 
the  end,  ethos  binds  all  Army  officers,  regardless 
of  their  branch,  and  directs  their  conduct  and  con¬ 
tinued  development  throughout  their  careers. 

“Intellect"  represents  the  technical  and  mechani¬ 
cal  skills  officers  require  while  executing  their  du¬ 
ties.  Military7  revolutions  of  the  16th  and  17th  cen¬ 
turies  redefined  the  officer  corps.  Early  in  the  18th 
century  it  became  apparent  to  the  great  armies  that 
it  was  too  costly  for  all  officers  to  be  general  prac¬ 
titioners  who  learned  their  craft  solely  on  the  battle¬ 
field.  In  response,  specialized  staff  schools  emerged, 
and  the  first  permanent  standing  (staff)  officer 
school  appeared  in  France  in  1780. 7  Unlike  Euro¬ 
pean  military7  schools  that  developed  seasoned  of¬ 
ficers,  USMA  focused  on  officer  candidates.  This 
arrangement  enabled  its  primarily  military  faculty 
to  develop  both  ethos  and  intellect  simultaneously. 
A  corporate  sense  of  competence  grew  from  mas¬ 
tering  specialized  military7  skills,  a  condition  that 
eventually  defined  commissioned  Army  service  as 
a  profession.8 

Although  established  as  a  profession.  Army 
“offrcership"  has  not  been  stagnant.  Continual 
changes  in  warfare  have  forced  changes  on  the  pro¬ 
fession  of  arms,  a  process  readily  evident  by  trac¬ 
ing  the  changes  in  officers'  intellectual  development. 
USMA  spent  its  first  decades  providing  a  terminal 
professional  education  and  a  source  of  Army  doc¬ 
trine  on  tactics  and  strategy.9  As  a  consequence  of 
westward  expansion,  the  Army  officer's  role  changed 
to  include  infrastructure  development  on  the  fron¬ 
tier.  In  response,  USMA's  curriculum  changed; 
resulting  in  the  founding  of  the  civil  engineer¬ 
ing  field.10  This  precedent  marked  the  first  Army 
officer  training  changes  in  response  to  officer  ac¬ 
tivities  unrelated  to  warfare.11  Continued  curriculum 
changes  allowed  USMA's  admission  and  member¬ 
ship  in  the  Association  of  American  Colleges  in 
1927.  In  1933  Congress  authorized  USMA  and  the 
US  Naval  Academy  to  confer  Bachelor  of  Science 
degrees.12 

Concurrent  with  the  Army  officer's  changing  role 
in  the  westward  expansion,  an  intellectual  awaken¬ 
ing  among  some  officers  moved  the  Army  to  con¬ 
sider  increasing  officers'  study  of  the  “theoretical 
and  practical  duties  of  their  profession.”13  This  push 
led  to  establishing  a  school  for  the  application  of 


infantry7  and  cavalry,  a  school  for  light  artillery  and 
the  US  Army  War  College  in  1901. 14  The  new  PME 
System,  established  just  before  World  War  II,  gave 


Today,  given  the  magnitude 
ami  number  of  changes  affecting  the  military, 
postsecondary  schools  can  no  longer  adequately 
fulfill  the  intellectual  component  of  officer 
de\’elopment.  While  some  colleges  and 
unh’ersities  can  meet  this  need,  the  Army  cannot 
assume  that  any  bachelor’s  degree  is 
adequate  for  most  officers. 


officers  a  broad  undergraduate  education  that  con¬ 
tinued  with  specialized  training  once  they  entered 
the  Regular  Army.  World  War  ITs  mobilization 
demands  disrupted  PME,  but  the  Army  returned  to 
it  after  the  war  and  continued  to  refine  it. 

College  Education:  Historically 

The  Army's  near  exponential  growth  from  1939 
to  1944  turned  PME  on  its  head,  largely  reversing 
advances  made  over  the  previous  50  years.  USMA's 
college  program  was  compressed  and  accelerated  to 
meet  immediate  requirements  while  the  size  of  in¬ 
coming  cohorts  dwindled.15  Reserve  officers,  who 
had  earned  commissions  while  attending  civilian 
colleges,  were  mobilized  while  their  former  Reserve 
Officers'  Training  Corps  (ROTC)  commissioning 
sources  were  suspended.16  Instead,  the  Army  relied 
principally  on  officer  candidate  schools  (OCS) — 
which  did  not  require  a  college  education — to  meet 
its  officer  needs.17 

Although  World  War  II  disrupted  PME,  it  ulti¬ 
mately  led  to  two  principal  refinements:  develop¬ 
ing  professional  officers  to  deal  with  other,  non- 
conventional  military  affairs  (such  as  political  and 
economic)  and  the  need  to  standardize  PME  across 
the  services.18  At  war's  end  USMA  continued  to 
commission  officers  with  baccalaureate  degrees  but 
could  not  meet  the  Army's  greater  need  for  career 
officers.19  As  a  result,  during  the  Korean  War, 
ROTC  experienced  a  large  expansion  with  an  ac¬ 
companying  increase  in  the  number  of  ROTC  of¬ 
ficers  receiving  regular  commissions.20  Additionally, 
in  1952,  ROTC  accession  programs  at  colleges  were 
standardized  and  included  a  requirement  for  a  col¬ 
lege  degree  in  any  field  for  those  aspiring  for  posi¬ 
tions  within  the  Active  force.21  Training  in  areas 
other  than  conventional  military7  affairs  w'as  left  to 
the  service  colleges  at  the  other  end  of  the  PME 
System.22 
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A  college  education  serves  the  Army  officer  in 
several  ways.  First,  a  college  degree  demonstrates  an 
officer's  capacity  for  learning  and  self-discipline.  Like¬ 
wise,  the  process  of  acquiring  a  college  education 
develops  the  critical  thinking  and  reasoning  skills 


If  the  Army  implements  a force  designed 
around  brigade-sized  units,  then  the  density  of 
specialized  staff  officers  assisting  commanders 
decreases  further.  Consequently,  as  modern 
warfare  pushes  critical  mission  decisions  down 
on  subordinate  leaders,  the  need  for  greater, 
more  specialized  education  and  training  at  lower 
le\>els  increases.  One  way  to  handle  this  need  is 
to  further focus  or  specialize  an  officer’s  early 
de\’dopment  beyond  the  technical  necessities 
of  basic  branch  qualification. 


necessary7  to  address  unforeseen  and  unspecified  future 
problems.  Additionally,  a  college  education  can  pro¬ 
vide  future  officers  with  specific  skills  that  are  un¬ 
attainable  through  the  Army's  institutional  training.23 
Today,  postsecondary  education  (to  include  USMA) 
generally  offers  degrees  on  a  broad-based  foundation 
of  mandatory  classes  from  which  a  person  selects  a 
field  of  study,  or  major.  Fhstorically,  evolutionary7 
changes  in  college  education  have  been  sufficient 
to  meet  the  Army's  needs.  Until  recently,  college 
curriculum  changes  have  kept  pace  with  the  Army's 
changing  role  and  professional  officers'  needs.  Re¬ 
gardless  of  an  officer's  field  or  branch,  almost  any 
college  degree  ensured  adequate  intellectual  officer 
development  and  met  the  Army's  needs. 

College  Education:  Pnesentand  Future 

Today,  given  the  magnitude  and  number  of 
changes  affecting  the  military,  postsecondary 
schools  can  no  longer  adequately  fulfill  the  intellec¬ 
tual  component  of  officer  development.  While  some 
colleges  and  universities  can  meet  this  need,  the 
Army  cannot  assume  that  any  bachelor's  degree  is 
adequate  for  most  officers.  The  Army  is  undergo¬ 
ing  significant  changes  because  of  internal  and  ex¬ 
ternal  pressures.  While  the  two  components  of  of¬ 
ficer  development  remain  valid,  specific  processes 
and  products  of  these  components — particularly 
college  education — must  change  at  a  comparable  rate. 

Two  significant  changes  affect  the  Army  and 
military  leaders:  advances  in  the  methods  (technol¬ 
ogy)  of  w'ar  and  variations  in  the  nature  of  warfare, 
including  peacekeeping  and  counterterrorism.  These 
two  forces,  by  their  very  nature,  greatly  affect  jun¬ 
ior  officers.  At  higher  echelons,  specialized  offi¬ 
cers  fill  staff  positions  and  stay  current  on  specific 


changes  and  provide  senior  commanders  with  ap¬ 
propriate  advice  on  their  functions.  How'ever,  staffs 
below  division  level  are  comprised  of  generalists 
rather  than  specialists.  At  these  low'er  levels,  staff 
officers  still  advise  commanders  on  matters  related 
to  their  functions.  However,  unlike  staffers  at  upper 
echelons,  these  company  grade  staff  officers  receive 
nearly  identical  training  in  the  PME  System — their 
specialized  training  is  limited.  Additionally,  if  the 
Army  implements  a  force  designed  around  brigade¬ 
sized  units,  then  the  density  of  specialized  staff  of¬ 
ficers  assisting  commanders  decreases  further.24 
Consequently,  as  modem  warfare  pushes  critical 
mission  decisions  down  on  subordinate  leaders,  the 
need  for  greater,  more  specialized  education  and 
training  at  lower  levels  increases.  One  way  to  handle 
this  need  is  to  further  focus  or  specialize  an  officer's 
early  development  beyond  the  technical  necessities 
of  basic  branch  qualification. 

The  Army  has  responded  to  changes  in  the  meth¬ 
ods  of  w'ar  with  Force  XXI  and  Army  After  Next 
initiatives,  which  represent  a  systematic  institution¬ 
wide  approach  affecting  everything  from  strategic 
doctrine  to  individual  soldier  training.25  However, 
not  all  of  the  Army's  adaptations  to  changes  in  war¬ 
fare  have  been  as  methodical.  While  the  Army  ag¬ 
gressively  and  effectively  wrestles  with  changes, 
other  aspects  relating  to  the  changing  nature  of  w'ar 
and  civil-military7  relations  aw'ait  review.26 

Changes  in  the  nature  of  w'ar  have  altered  the 
skills  required  for  its  conduct,  but  the  ability7  to  act 
decisively  and  employ  coercion  will  remain  essen¬ 
tial.27  The  potential  to  employ  controlled  violence 
provides  validity7  to  many  new'  military7  tasks  cap¬ 
tured  under  the  heading  of  military  operations 
other  than  war  (MOOTW).  Having  established  its 
credibility  as  a  fighting  force,  the  US  Army  now 
finds  itself  more  frequently  engaged  in  actions  such 
as  humanitarian  assistance,  nationbuilding  and 
peace  enforcement.  For  example,  on  an  average  day 
during  1998,  the  US  Army  had  143,000  soldiers  de¬ 
ployed  in  77  countries  participating  in  214  distinct 
missions.28 

In  the  past,  when  the  US  Army's  missions  fell 
under  more  conventional  parameters,  junior  officers 
received  sufficient  specialized  education  and  train¬ 
ing  from  institutional  sources.  Because  of  today's 
more  diverse  missions,  wide  range  of  threats  and 
budget  constraints,  institutional  military7  training 
can  no  longer  fully  prepare  junior  officers  for  the 
variance  found  within  the  full  spectrum  of  conflict. 
Current  and  anticipated  mission  profiles  require 
military  leaders  to  affect  environments  defined 
by  foreign  military7  involvement,  nongovernment 
organizations,  varied  local  leaders,  humanitarian  is¬ 
sues  and  opposing  security  forces.29  Tomorrow's 
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Soldiers  of  the  10th  Mountain 
Division  patrol  the  streets  of 
Aquin,  Haiti,  as  local  women 
continue  washing  clothes. 


Although  the  upper  military  echelons  may  assess  a  society  from  a 
nation-state  perspective,  a  company  commander  performing  humanitarian  assistance  for 
a  village  must  see  that  village  as  a  society  and  act  accordingly.  Junior  officers  who  apply 
sociological  imagination  to. . .  three  question  sets  can  assess  systematically  various 
21st-century  situations  and  societies  they  will  confront. 


officers  require  education  coupled  with  training  that 
allows  them  to  assess  varied  missions  and  under¬ 
stand  their  human  dimensions.  One  way  to  pre¬ 
pare  leaders  for  this  environment  is  to  train  them 
to  apply  sociology. 

Sociology  and  Officer  T raining 

Advocating  training  and  education  in  sociology 
does  not  mean  all  officers  should  become  sociolo¬ 
gists — quite  the  contrary.  The  increasing  complex¬ 
ity  and  division  of  labor  calls  for  a  military  com¬ 
posed  of  specialists  in  many  areas.  Likewise, 
because  the  Army  requires  various  specialists,  other 
academic  backgrounds  will  continue  to  serve  the 
Army  through  various  personnel  billets.  However, 
for  those  leaders  at  the  tip  of  the  spear,  an  academic 
grounding  in  sociology  may  be  the  most  efficient 
and  useful  collegiate  specialization.  Junior  military' 
officers  who  execute  the  Army's  core  function 
would  benefit  from  an  increased  understanding  of 
social  sciences,  sociological  concepts  in  particular. 

Forward-deployed  junior  officers  face  a  widen¬ 
ing  array  of  relevant  factors  and  need  tools  to  orga¬ 
nize  conditions  and  infonnation  to  respond  effec¬ 


tively.  In  terms  of  academic  training,  sociology 
meets  this  need  by  providing  a  framew'ork  within 
w'hich  to  integrate  and  synthesize  other  fields  for 
application  to  social  conditions.  Sociology'  integrates 
and  draws  upon  components  of  several  other  social 
sciences  by  considering  "social  life  and  behavior, 
especially  in  relation  to  social  systems,  how  they 
work,  how  they  change,  the  consequences  they  pro¬ 
duce  and  their  complex  relations  to  people's  lives.”30 
Contemporary'  research  on  civil-military-  relations 
applies  sociology  to  military-  affairs  but  routinely 
does  not  deliberately  apply  sociology  during  opera¬ 
tions.  Studying  sociology  produces  more  effective 
professional  officers.  Segal,  Segal  and  Wattendorf 
espoused  such  a  position  w'hile  discussing  the  util¬ 
ity'  of  a  sociology'  program  at  USMA.31  They  argue 
that  this  was  likely  to  be  tire  goal  of  any  sociology 
program  in  a  professional  school  setting. 

The  Need  tor  Warrior-Scholars 

Changes  in  the  nature  of  warfare  demand  that  junior 
combat  arms  officers  be  w'arrior-scholars.  The  pro¬ 
fessional  officer  produced  from  a  military'  educa¬ 
tion,  complemented  with  a  study  of  sociological 
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concepts,  is  a  warrior-scholar.  This  concept  is  a 
variation  of  Segal's  soldier-statesman/soldier- 
diplomat.32  Warriors  must  be  scholars  according  to 
Segal,  "the  range  of  military7  activities  that  military7 
professionals  will  be  called  on  to  perform  will  be 


Oranges  in  the  nature  of  war  have 
altered  the  skills  required  for  its  conduct,  but  the 
ability  to  act  decisively  and  employ  coercion  mil 
remain  essential.  The  potential  to  employ 
controlled  violence  provides  validity  to  many 
new  military  tasks  captured  under . . . 
MOOTW.  Having  established  its  credibility  as  a 
fighting  force,  the  US  Army  now fimk  itself 
more  frequently  engaged  in  actions  such  as 
humanitarian  assistance,  nationbuilding 
and  peace  enforcement. 


broadened  .  .  .  [and]  is  likely  to  have  political  im¬ 
plications  at  lower  levels  of  organizational  function¬ 
ing/’33  This  implies  that  the  post-Cold  War  leaders 
are  scholars  because  their  decisions  and  actions  on 
future  battlefields  reflect  deliberate  thought  and  un¬ 
derstanding  of  larger  social  and  political  relation¬ 
ships.  The  understanding  helps  identify  the  second- 
and  third-order  effects  of  decisions  and  actions. 

Warrior  characteristics  are  equally  critical  in  post- 
Cold  War  leaders — specifically,  lower-echelon 
officers  must  remain  capable  of  employing  tradi¬ 
tional  military  force.  Suggesting  that  military 
commanders  on  the  ground  will  be  confined  to 
technical  military  and  political  matters  in  a  peace¬ 
keeping  environment,  for  example,  indicates  a 
failure  to  recognize  operational  ambiguity  and 
blended  skills.34  It  is  important  that  peacekeepers 
assert  themselves  under  fire  or  under  pressure  to 
forcibly  keep  combatants  from  harming  others,  for 
example,  to  "evacuate  an  area  or  to  allow  a  convoy 
safe  passage/’35 

Past  military7  missions  have  been  successful  with¬ 
out  w'arrior-scholars,  but  the  absence  did  not  include 
the  entire  military7  chain  of  command.  In  fact,  sev¬ 
eral  scholars  (most  notably  Morris  Janowitz)  have 
suggested  educating  military7  elite  forces  that  already 
possess  w'arrior-scholar  values.  Based  on  his  re¬ 
search  on  senior  Army  officers,  Janowitz  maintains 
that  military7  professionals  must  be  given  a  "candid 
and  realistic  education  about  political  matters"  and 
follow  career  patterns  that  sensitize  them  to  politi¬ 
cal  and  social  consequences  of  military7  action.36 
Early  in  the  Cold  War  Janowitz  explained  how  and 


why  an  effective  military7  establishment  must  depend 
on  military7  elite  forces  by  "maintaining  a  proper 
balance  between  military7  technologists,  heroic  lead¬ 
ers  and  military7  managers.”37  Characteristics  of  the 
latter  tw'o  leader  typologies  comprise  the  definition 
of  the  w'arrior-scholar. 

In  defining  a  constabulary7  force,  Janowitz  fore¬ 
saw  a  cadre  of  military7  elite  leading  subordinate 
officers  whose  duties  place  them  in  one  of  the  three 
typologies.38  As  junior  officers  rise  in  rank,  the  he¬ 
roic  leader  and  military7  manager  roles  merge.  As  a 
result,  tlie  most  senior  officers  represent  a  balanced 
combination  of  these  two  types,  wfiile  subordinates 
continue  to  develop  within  one  of  the  three  distinct 
typologies.39  The  role  of  military7  technologists  that 
Janowitz  describes  remains  largely  unchanged  to¬ 
day,  but  the  military7  manager  and  heroic  leader  roles 
have  evolved.  All  combat  arms  officers  must  be¬ 
come  warrior-scholars  by  maintaining  an  internal 
balance  of  heroic  leader  and  military7  manager.  The 
Army  has  succeeded  with  w'arrior-scholars  only  at 
the  elite  level.  To  be  successful  in  the  future,  w'ar¬ 
rior-scholars  must  exist  at  every  chain-of-command 
level.40  However,  the  need  to  develop  junior  offic¬ 
ers  as  w'arrior-scholars  renders  traditional  methods 
of  officer  development  obsolete. 

The  Theoretical  Application  cjfSodolo^ 

The  development  of  "sociological  imagination” 
provides  direction  for  21st-century7  leaders  to  apply 
sociology7  and  better  understand  larger  social  rela¬ 
tionships.41  Modem  persons  often  feel  helpless,  iso¬ 
lated  and  powerless  to  affect  their  own  courses  or 
circumstances.  These  people  need  more  than  infor¬ 
mation:  "in  this  Age  of  Fact,  information  often 
dominates  their  attention  and  overwhelms  their 
capacity  to  assimilate  it.  It  is  not  only  the  skills  of 
reason  that  they  need — although  their  struggle  to 
acquire  these  often  exhausts  their  limited  moral  en¬ 
ergy7.  What  they  need,  and  wfiat  they  feel  they  need, 
is  a  quality7  of  mind  that  w  ill  help  them  to  use  infor¬ 
mation  and  to  develop  reason  in  order  to  achieve  lu¬ 
cid  summaries  of  wfiat  is  going  on  in  the  world  and 
of  wfiat  may  be  happening  within  themselves.”42 

The  ability  to  obtain  such  understanding  and  rea¬ 
son  is  sociological  imagination.  A  person  develops 
sociological  imagination  by  recognizing  the  unique 
or  specific  historical  circumstances  of  a  given  soci¬ 
ety  and  their  effect  on  actors  w'hile  recognizing  the 
actor's  reciprocal  effect,  a  process  frequently  ex¬ 
plained  as  understanding  the  intersection  of  history 
and  biography.  The  knowledge  gained  from  apply¬ 
ing  sociological  imagination  reduces  an  actor's 
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sense  of  helplessness  and  social  isolation.43  People 
who  do  not  see  their  roles  in  the  larger  social  net¬ 
work  become  myopic  and  are  easily  misguided  by 
powerful  elites  seeking  to  further  their  own  ambi¬ 
tions.44  Junior  officers  should  apply  sociological  imagi¬ 
nation  to  see  an  operation's  larger  social  operating 
network  and  respond  appropriately  to  their  missions. 

Although  the  upper  military  echelons  may  assess 
a  society  from  a  nation-state  perspective,  a  company 
commander  performing  humanitarian  assistance  for 
a  village  must  see  that  village  as  a  society  and  act 
accordingly.  Junior  officers  who  apply  sociological 
imagination  to  the  following  three  question  sets  can 
assess  systematically  various  21st-century  situations 
and  societies  they  will  confront: 

•  What  is  the  structure  of  the  society  as  a  w'hole? 
What  are  its  essential  components  and  how  do  they 
relate  to  one  another?  How  does  it  differ  from  other 
social  orders?  Within  it,  w'hat  is  the  meaning  of  any 
particular  feature  for  its  continuance  and  for  its 
change? 

•  Where  does  this  society  stand  in  human  his¬ 
tory?  How  is  it  changing?  What  is  its  place  within 
and  its  meaning  for  the  development  of  humanity 
as  a  whole?  How'  do  particular  features  affect  the 
historical  period  in  which  they  move,  and  how'  is  it, 
in  turn,  affected? 

•  What  varieties  of  men  and  w'omen  prevail  in 
this  society  and  period?  What  varieties  are  coming 
to  prevail?  In  what  ways  are  they  selected  and  formed, 
liberated  and  repressed,  made  sensitive  and  blunted?45 

Answers  to  these  questions  provide  insight  into 
a  society,  specifically  the  interaction  between  rel¬ 
evant  biographies  and  social  histories.  Sociological 
imagination  visualizes  a  situation's  relevant  vari¬ 
ables  by  including  participating  actors  and  their 
perceptions  in  the  algorithm.  It  allows  critical 
questioning  without  being  aloof,  hi  essence,  socio¬ 
logical  imagination  calls  for  transcending  individu¬ 
alism  without  sacrificing  it  as  a  core  value.  Warrior- 
scholars  can  address  social  problems  while  being  a 
part  of  the  society. 

This  pragmatic  use  of  sociology  draws  from  a 
distinct  domain  within  the  discipline — consensual 
sociology.46  The  consensual  approach  follows  a  long 
tradition  of  applying  sociology  to  an  audience  out¬ 
side  academia.47  The  warrior-scholar  would  apply 
consensual  sociology  for  practical  solutions  to  spe¬ 
cific  social  problems  using  a  methodology7  called  the 
enlightenment  model.48  Rather  than  developing  spe¬ 
cific  cause-effect  relationships  capable  of  broader 
generalization  (the  engineering  model),  the  en¬ 
lightenment  model  works  at  problem  solving  for  the 


sake  of  specific  institution-building  within  a  given 
social  setting.49  In  application,  wurrior-scholars  seek 
solutions  to  immediate  situations  of  w  hich  they  are 
a  part,  so  officers  need  sociological  training  to  un¬ 
derstand  their  environment  as  a  larger  system  and. 


While  institutional  schools  have  nuitie 
laudable  efforts  to  broaden  curricula  to  cover 
MOOTW  missions,  they  remain  focused 
primarily  on  their  core  functions.  Budget 
constraints  keep  schools  from  developing  the 
reasoning  skills  and  training  to  deal  fully  with 
modern  warfare’s  ambiguous  environment 


in  turn,  educate  and  serve  its  members.  The  com¬ 
pany  grade  officer  does  this  by  applying  sociologi¬ 
cal  imagination — recognizing  the  history7  behind  the 
current  mission  and  the  potential  impact  current  ac¬ 
tors  have  on  its  future.  A  focused  sociological  edu¬ 
cation  can  provide  combat  arms  officers  with  tools 
to  effectively  and  efficiently  reason  through  various 
conditions  surrounding  next-century  missions. 

Sexologists  in  the  ArrnyTcxIay 

Developing  wurrior-scholars  to  meet  the  chang¬ 
ing  nature  of  warfare  presupposes  an  increased  need 
for  them  that  the  current  officer  accession  system 
is  not  already  filling.  Measuring  the  presence  of 
these  two  conditions  requires  a  longitudinal  review. 
Three  representative  periods  provide  a  basis  for  ref¬ 
erence: 

•  1987 — the  end  of  President  Ronald  Reagan's 
defense  buildup  (late  Cold  War). 

•  1992 — post-Cold  War  and  Desert  Storm. 

•  1997 — contemporary  reference. 

Comparing  the  number  of  soldiers  deployed  each 

fiscal  year  gauges  varying  US  military  involve¬ 
ment.59  Since  the  Cold  War's  end,  the  US  Army 
has  shifted  from  a  forward-deployed  force  operat¬ 
ing  under  a  bipolar  deterrence  model  to  a  force- 
projection  Army  largely  stationed  in  the  Continen¬ 
tal  United  States  (CONUS).  Under  the  new'  strategy7, 
the  Army  deploys  overseas  primarily  for  specific 
missions  and  then  returns  to  CONUS.51  Given  this 
change  and  the  absence  of  US  involvement  in  for¬ 
mal  war  during  1987,  1992  and  1997,  the  change 
in  the  number  of  deployed  soldiers  indicates  relative 
US  Army  involvement  in  new,  or  nontraditional, 
forms  of  w'ar.  Under  ideal  conditions  a  proportional 
change  in  the  number  of  officers  with  sociological 
training  would  match  the  Army’s  involvement  in 
nontraditional  forms  of  war. 
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As  the  Army  has  drawn  down  and  shifted  to 
force  projection,  the  aggregate  number  of  de¬ 
ployed  soldiers  has  actually  declined  over  the  past  10 
years.52  However,  the  number  and  percentage  of  sol¬ 
diers  deployed  outside  US  territories  (for  reasons 
other  than  NATO,  Korea  and  Japan)  have  con¬ 
sistently  increased — roughly  doubling  every  five 


One  course  of  action  has  each 
officer  becoming  versed  in  both  engineering 
and  humanities,  while  an  alternative  has 
officers  training  deeply  in  a  single  field  with 
a  topical  knowledge  of  the  other.  The  balance 
in  education  may  not  come  from  training 
individuals  but  through  an  officer  corps 
comprised  of  widely  assorted  specialists. 


years.  New  diplomatic  obligations  explain  only  a 
small  portion  of  this  trend  since  few  officers  are 
assigned  to  embassy  duty.  A  nearly  three-fold  in¬ 
crease  in  nontreaty  deployments  clearly  demon¬ 
strates  increased  soldier  involvement  in  nontradi- 
tional  forms  of  warfare,  a  condition  that  greatly 
supports  the  call  for  warrior-scholars. 

The  Army  needs  to  assess  whether  it  has  already 
responded  to  mission-profile  changes  by  increasing 
the  number  of  sociologically  trained  officers.  Poten¬ 
tially,  the  institution,  as  part  of  a  larger  social  sys¬ 
tem,  may  have  already  adjusted  and  could  be 
developing  warrior-scholars  without  deliberate  inter¬ 
vention.  Comparing  the  number  of  officers  holding 
a  degree  in  sociology7  as  of  30  September  (1987, 
1992  and  1997)  helps  assess  whether  the  Army's 
accession  program  has  already  responded  to  the  new 
battlefield.53  Under  the  former  PME  System,  hav¬ 
ing  a  sociology  degree  did  not  guarantee  that  of¬ 
ficers  served  in  wurrior-scholar  positions  or  that 
they  applied  sociological  imagination.  These  limi¬ 
tations  aside,  it  is  still  important  to  explore  whether 
the  accessions  process  has  responded  to  the  in¬ 
creased  need  for  sociologists  serving  in  even  a  lim¬ 
ited  capacity. 

Despite  the  increased  need  for  wurrior-scholars, 
the  officer  accessions  program  has  not  responded 
with  a  matching  induction  of  sociologists.  The  to¬ 
tal  number  of  officer  sociologists  has  declined  as 
part  of  tire  drawdown,  but  more  important,  the  per¬ 
centage  of  sociologists  has  remained  relatively  con¬ 
stant  at  less  than  one  and  a  half  percent.  The  Army's 
officer  accessions  program  has  not  responded  to 
wurfare  changes  by  providing  more  officers  with 
sociological  training  from  wfiich  wurrior-scholars 
can  be  developed. 


The  PME  System  has  responded  to  21st-century7 
challenges  by  updating  its  curriculum  and  resources, 
but  these  efforts  typically  do  not  develop  officers 
until  at  least  the  senior  captain  level.  Because  peace¬ 
keeping  efforts  are  effective  only  as  long  as  the 
peacekeeping  force  remains  able  to  operate  in  the 
full  spectrum  of  conflict,  combat  arms  officer  ba¬ 
sic  and  advance  courses  remain  grounded  in  tradi¬ 
tional  functions.  While  institutional  schools  have 
made  laudable  efforts  to  broaden  curricula  to  cover 
MOOTW  missions,  they  remain  focused  primarily 
on  their  core  functions.  Budget  constraints  keep 
schools  from  developing  the  reasoning  skills  and 
training  to  deal  fully  with  modem  warfare's  ambigu¬ 
ous  environment.  Because  initial  PME  schools  cur¬ 
rently  cannot  address  new  officers'  21st-century7 
educational  needs  and  advanced  PME  schools  oc¬ 
cur  too  late  in  an  officer's  career,  precommissioning 
education  becomes  critical. 

The  Army  currently  assesses  officers  through 
OCS,  USMA  and  ROTC  programs  at  colleges  and 
universities  across  the  country7.  Each  candidate  has 
a  contractual  obligation  to  obtain  a  baccalaureate 
degree,  and  tire  Army  should  increasingly  specify 
tire  courses.  The  idea  of  increasing  specificity  in 
precommissioning  education  is  not  new.  Service 
academy  curricula  heavy  in  science,  math  and  en¬ 
gineering  produce  military7  leaders  and  top  techni¬ 
cians  to  deal  with  rapid  technological  change.54 
Unfortunately,  hard  science  addresses  only  one  as¬ 
pect  of  change  on  a  narrow'  front.  USMA  provides 
approximately  25  percent  of  all  new  active  duty 
Army  officers.  Additionally,  a  heavy  academic  fo¬ 
cus  on  the  hard  sciences  addresses  but  one  of  two 
significant  changes  in  warfare — technology.  The 
need  for  further  change  is  apparent  at  USMA.  for 
the  dean's  academic  goals  clearly  indicate  a  need 
for  increased  understanding  of  culture  and  human 
behavior.55  Overall,  the  social  and  cultural  aspects 
of  MOOTW  missions  and  future  war  lacks  system¬ 
atic  treatment  under  PME,  especially  at  the  precom¬ 
missioning  level. 

College  classes  grounded  in  the  humanities  may 
raise  the  old  debate  about  whether  to  value  breadth 
or  depth.  Dick  Cheney  notes  that  "the  right  balance 
between  educational  paths  that  stress  a  broader,  lib¬ 
eral  arts  background  versus  educational  paths  that 
focus  on  science,  math  and  engineering  promises 
to  prove  one  of  the  greatest  challenges  to  the  PME 
system."56  One  course  of  action  has  each  officer 
becoming  versed  in  both  engineering  and  humani¬ 
ties,  w'hile  an  alternative  has  officers  training  deeply 
in  a  single  field  with  a  topical  knowledge  of  the 
other.  The  balance  in  education  may  not  come 
from  training  individuals  but  through  an  officer 
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corps  comprised  of  widely  assorted  specialists. 

While  the  Center  for  Strategic  and  International 
Studies  panel  spoke  of  education  in  terms  of  the 
humanities  and  hard  sciences,  actual  changes  require 
greater  specificity.  Just  as  the  conditions  of  warfare 


in  1850  made  training  in  some  disciplines  more 
relevant  than  others,  21st-century  warfare  demands 
training  in  specific,  albeit  different,  disciplines. 
Sociology7  is  an  academic  field  with  great  tactical 
value  to  modern  leaders  in  MOOTW. 
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